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Hours to Spend | 
By Walter E. Myer | 
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HE® IS an idea which at first glance 

may seem fantastic. You may say 
it is foolish—not worth considering. 
But really the question it raises is prac- 
tical and useful. 

Suppose you were given a sum of 
money—$24 a day, let us say, every day 
of the year. There is, however, a string 
attached to the gift. You cannot save 
the money for future use. You must 
spend every dollar on the day it is re- 
ceived. Anything left over at the end 
of the day becomes useless. 

You may spend this money wisely or 
foolishly. You may spend it for things 
which will have permanent value or for 
useless trinkets, but spend it you must. 

As a matter of fact you are not given 
such a sum of money each day, but you 
are given something which is even more 
precious. You are given time instead 
of money. You are given 24 hours with 
the provision that you must spend these 
hours as you go along. 

You spend the time that has been 
granted to you. You buy something 
with each hour allotted to you. You 
may buy a well-prepared lesson. This 
is a thing of permanent value. It helps 
to make you strong, efficient, and com- 
petent. 

You may buy an hour’s worth of pleas- 
ure, which may take the form of ath- 
letic enjoyment or listening to a radio 
program. You may buy an hour of 
friendship or an hour of service in 
which you do work useful to yourself 
or your family. You may buy an hour 
with books or music, thus contributing 
to your permanent satisfaction. 

You must use about a third of the 
time you have received in health-giving 
sleep. You-must set aside some of it 
to use at the table, supplying your bodily 
need for food. There are numerous 
things which you must buy if you are to 
be healthy and efficient. 

Naturally, you will spend some of 
your precious hours buying useless 
trinkets. You will now and then use time 
to buy idleness. You 
must spend some 
hours in needed rest 
periods, but if you 
spend too much of 
your time merely 
resting or doing 
nothing worth while, 
you will suffer the 
consequences. 

In that case you 
lose part of the time 
with which you 
might have bought enduring pleasure 
and happiness. One thing certain is that 
you cannot obtain any time in addition 
to what you have received. You have 
% hours a day, which is exactly the 
‘mount which every other individual has 
to spend. 

If you know how a person spends his 
time, to what purposes he uses it, what 
Re buys with it, you have a good idea of 
character and his probable achieve- 
Ments. Every day the hours roll by and 
cannot be recalled. They may be 

Wandered for trifles or for material, 
Siltural and spiritual possessions of 
fing worth. Your success and happi- 
in life will depend upon what you 
pay with the fleeting hours which are 
to spend. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Unfinished lesson 


Unions in U.S. Today 


A Survey of Their Rapid Growth, Their Activities, Their Lead- 


ers and Some of Their Methods of Operation 


OR several weeks, news pertaining 

to organized labor has occupied con- 
siderable space in the daily press. 
President Truman’s labor program 
has been up for examination in Con- 
gress, and suggested changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been the sub- 
ject of extended debate. 

Labor will continue to be promi- 
nently in the spotlight for some time 
to come. Contracts between workers 
and employers are due to expire soon 
in certain of our large industries, and 
collective bargaining for new contracts 
will take place. Next month the con- 
tract between the coal operators and 
the United Mine Workers will run out, 
and.the public is already wondering 
if another work stoppage in this vital 
industry will take place. 

During the last 15 years, labor 
unions have grown tremendously in 
size and influence, but there is still a 
good deal of confusion and misunder- 
standing about how they are organized 
and how they operate. The remainder 
of this article will seek to give an 
over-all picture of labor unions. The 
discussion is presented in question- 
and-answer form. 


What is meant by the term “organ- 
ized labor’’? 


It refers to those workers who be- 
long to unions. American unions re- 


port between 1514 and 16 million mem- 
bers. This total constitutes slightly 
more than 25 per cent of the working 
force of the country. 


For what reason did unions come 
into existence? 


The purpose of labor unions has 
been set forth in a decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court. The 
Court said: “Long ago we stated the 
reason for labor organizations. We 
said that they were organized out of 
the necessities of the situation: that 
a single employee was helpless in deal- 
ing with an employer—that union was 
essential to give laborers opportunity 
to deal on an equality with their em- 
ployer.” 


What goals do unions strive to at- 
tain, and what methods do they use? 


They try to secure higher wages, 
improved working conditions, and 
shorter hours for their members. 

The principal method used by unions 
is collective bargaining. That process 
takes place when representatives of 
the union and of management sit down 
together to work out the terms of a 
contract which specifies the workers’ 
wage scale, hours, working conditions, 
and so on. 

When collective bargaining and 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Greek Problems 
Not Yet Solved 


Civil War and Poverty Continue 
to Plague Nation in Spite 
of Aid Sent by U. S. 


INY Greece is in many ways like 

; China. Both nations are torn by 

civil war. In both, the wars are be- 

ing fought by the Communists on the 

one side and by forces that represent 

unpopular national governments on 
the other. 

The civil struggle in each of the 
nations is actually a part of the larger 
conflict between Russia and the West- 
ern world. And in each of the coun- 
tries, the United States has con- 
tributed large sums of money to the 
established governments, but little has 
been accomplished to show for the ex- 
penditures. 

Greece’s difficulties are not new. 
During the years between the two 
World Wars the country saw little but 
political strife and economic hardship. 
Throughout the period, persons who 
wanted a republican form of govern- 
ment were bitterly opposed by those 
who favored the monarchy. 

In 1924, the king was exiled and 
representative rule was set up—but 
11 years later the people, still dissatis- 
fied, recalled the king. Then came the 
dictatorship of General John Metaxas. 

During all this time, many of the 
Greek people were living in the direst 
kind of poverty. Farming was—and 
still is—the principal occupation, but 
crops were small because the soil is 
poor and because of the primitive agri- 
cultural methods used. Manufacturing 
and mining were relatively unimpor- 
tant sources of income. 

These already bad conditions were 
made immeasurably worse by the Ger- 
man armies during World War II. In 
spite of their handicaps, the Greeks 
had turned back the invading forces 
of thé Italians in 1941. Then came 


(Concluded on page 2) 





ACME 


THIS GREEK WOMAN stays close by 
while her chicken, one leg tied, gets its 
exercise. Poultry is still scarce in Greece. 
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Greece’s Unsolved Problems 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the German invasion, followed by the 
Nazi occupation of the small country. 

When Greece was liberated by the 
Allies in 1944, more than 1,000 vil- 
lages had been burned. There were 
only 6 railway locomotives in the coun- 
try, and there were less than 100 
freight cars. The livestock, poultry, 
and draft animals had all but disap- 
peared—and 85 per cent of the Greek 
children were found to have tuber- 
culosis. 

Neither peace nor prosperity came 
to the country after the war. Instead, 
the civil strife broke out anew—this 
time into actual fighting, with the 
Communists opposing other political 
groups. In this state of turmoil, the 
Greek people were unable to make so 
much as a start toward solving their 
economic difficulties. 

Since 1944 when Greece was lib- 
erated, the United States has tried 
to help her with financial aid. The 
small country benefited some from 
lend-lease assistance during the last 
months of the war; she has received 
general relief and 
military aid; and 
now she is getting 
help under the Eu- 
ropean Recovery 
Program. 

In all, more than 
a billion dollars 
have been spent by 
the United States 
to help Greece. 
Half this amount 
has gone for mili- 
tary supplies and half for goods needed 
to build up living standards in the 
country. 

As we have already indicated, little 
has been accomplished in either the 
military or economic fields by this 
assistance. The Greek Communists, 
with help from neighboring nations 
under Russian control, still hold out 
against the government’s forces. This 
they manage to do even though the 
government has probably four times 
as many troops as have the Commu- 
nists. 

On the economic side of the picture, 
no long-range plans for Greek recov- 
ery are in effect, and immediate con- 
ditions have shown little if any im- 
provement. Many observers, in fact, 
claim that the situation has grown 
worse rather than better. Prices, they 
say, have risen, goods are still scarce, 
the prestige of the government has 
sunk to low levels, and the faith of 
the Greek people in their own future 
has deteriorated greatly. 

‘It would be unfair to say that 
nothing has been accomplished by the 
billion dollars’ worth of aid that the 
United States has sent to the small 
Mediterranean country. The Commu- 
nists have not been routed, but neither 
have they brought the country under 
their control. 

Moreover, some accomplishments 
have been made in the non-military 
field. The Corinth Canal, important 
to Greek shipping, has been restored. 
(It was damaged by the Germans 
during the war.) Airfields have been 
improved, and highways have been 
resurfaced. Gains, even though slight, 
have been made in agriculture and in- 
dustry, and in the field of health. 

Greece’s real trouble stems from 
the fact that almost all classes within 
the country have lost faith—both in 
the government and in their own fu- 





King Paul 


ture. The poorer people look upon the 
government as one which serves only 
the interests of the wealthy classes. 
And they see the civil war as a struggle 
between Russia and the West—with 
considerations of Greek welfare play- 
ing only a minor part in the conflict. 
Observers who have been on the scene 
believe that the Communists could be 
routed within a few weeks if a ma- 
jority of the Greek people had their 
hearts in the fight. 

The wealthy classes have as little 
faith in their country as have the 
poorer people, They are unwilling to 
invest their money in projects that 
could help the nation. And they re- 
sist any increase in taxes that would 
enable the government to undertake 
such projects. 


This situation can be illustrated by. 


one example. Greece needs factories 
as much as it needs anything else. 
For factories to be built, there must 
be money to pay for the bricks, the 
machinery, the raw materials, and the 
labor. Greeks who have funds they 
could invest in the building of fac- 
tories refuse to put their money into 
the projects. Instead, they buy gold, 
which they believe will not fall in 
value, or invest in foreign businesses. 
The government cannot build the fac- 
tories because it cannot raise the nec- 
essary funds by taxation. 

Irrigation and drainage projects, 
highways and railway systems, even 
housing and sanitation facilities are 
held up by this basic problem—the un- 
willingness of the more prosperous 
Greeks to put their funds into build- 
ing up the country. The despair that 
the poorer Greeks feel about the entire 
situation also holds up progress. 

There is no easy solution for the 
dilemma in which Greece finds itself. 
The country has few resources on 
which to build a prosperous agricul- 
tural and industrial system. As for 
farming, only one-fifth of the land is 
fit to be cultivated, and even at its 
best the soil is thin and almost barren. 

Greece has few minerals and lacks 
entirely that basic industrial material 
—coal. Lead, silver, iron, copper, zinc, 
and bauxite (from which aluminum is 
obtained) are found, but they have 
not yet been mined in any quantities. 
The country has valuable, though 
small, forest resources and a type of 
marble that is famous the world over. 

Before World War II, Greece de- 
pended primarily on her farms for the 
materials she ws Tobacco, figs, 
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GREECE’S SCENIC CHARM has attracted many tourists 


currants, and olive products were at 
the top of the list. The country also 
earned foreign money with which to 
buy products she needed by carrying 
freight in her ships. Like the Scandi- 
navian people, the Greeks have loved 
the sea and they have, many of them, 
become skillful navigators. This abil- 
ity they put to good use in the days 
before the war. 

The Greeks made part of their liv- 
ing from tourists who came from many 
countries to see the relics of the an- 
cient Hellenic civilization, and to en- 
joy the country’s beautiful scenery 
and its mild, pleasant climate. An- 
other important source of income was 
in the funds sent back to Greece by 
persons who had gone to other coun- 
tries to work. Immigrants to the 
United States from Greece, for in- 
stance, sent funds to their families 
in the “old country.” 

Some of these sources of income can 
be built up again, but others will prob- 
ably not be. The question remains, 
then, as to what can be done to put 
Greece back on its feet. 

Some observers believe that no real 
progress can be made until a more 
popular government is established in 
the country. They see today’s civil 
war as a part of the longer struggle 
that the Greeks have had against re- 
pressive and unjust governments. 
Even if the Communists are put down, 
these observers say, the basic conflict 
will remain unless really representa- 
tive government is established. 

As part of this same “remedy,” 
some observers believe that Greece 
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GREECE holds an important position in the Mediterranean Sea 
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could recover rapidly if she felt that 
she were not a battlefield where the 
forces of East and West are meeting, 
If Russia and her satellites would stop 
sending aid to the Communists—in 
the view of these observers—and if 
the Western powers would withdraw 
their support from the unpopular gov- 
ernment, Greece’s civil war would 
quickly end and Greek morale would 
rise. (Greece now has a constitutional 
monarchy under King Paul.) 
Whether or not our government 
agrees with these views and whether 
or not we intend to take action along 
these lines is not yet known. It is 
doubtful that the diplomats and other 
persons directly concerned with the 
question have decided yet what they 
think should be done. It is also doubt 
ful that the Communist nations would 
agree to cooperate in carrying out pro 
posals such as those outlined above. 


Plans Outlined 


Meanwhile, people who are working 
with Greece under the European Re 
covery Program have drawn up tenta- 
tive plans for long-range improve 
ments that would help the nation eco 
nomically. To make up for the lack of 
coal, the plans call for water-power 
developments. Flood control and irri 
gation projects are suggested, and the 
mines would be developed. These plans 
have merely been outlined, and not 
even a beginning has been made te 
ward putting them into effect. 

A question naturally arises as 10 
why the United States is so interested 
in Greece. We have not only poured 
a billion dollars into the tiny cour 
try, but our officials have spent long 
hours in searching for answers to its 
troublesome problems. 

A part of our interest is a military 
one. 
from falling under Russian control 
If Greece were to become a satellite 
of the Soviet Union, the position o 
the Western powers in the Mediter 
ranean would be greatly weakened. 

This consideration is, however, only 
a part of the explanation. The United 
States has long felt close to the Greek 
people—because our civilization has 
its roots in ancient Greece, and be 
cause Greeks have come to this coul 
try to make their homes, 

Our interest also arises from the 
fact that we are willing to extend aid 
to a down-trodden people. While out 
assistance has not yet accomplish 
its goal in Greece, our officials still 
have hope. 


We want to keep the country P 
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What Is Ha 


ELL-PRESERVED ears of corn 
4,000 years old were recently dis- 


covered in New Mexico caves. They 


about two inches long, the thick- 
of wax crayons, and instead of 
ing enclosed in shucks, each kernel 
its own individual covering. Sci- 
tists hope that a study of these 
primitive ears will help to solve the 
question of corn’s origin. 


e x *« * 


At the University of California, 
scientists are experimenting with the 
possibility of making food from the 
gun’s energy in the same way as plants 
do. This process in plants is known 
as photosynthesis. If the mystery of 
the process can be solved, many parts 
of the world will be able to produce 
sufficient food for the people who live 
there. 

* * * 


Concerned over a possible water 
shortage in the U. S., scientists are 
considering methods for getting addi- 
tional water from the ocean. A dis- 
tillation process, similar to that used 
by ships at sea, may prove satisfac- 
tory. Chemical methods, such as the 
one used in life rafts, or the process 
used to soften water, are regarded as 
possibilities. Freezing the salt out of 
sea water is also receiving considera- 
tion. 

* * * 


The commercial transport plane of 
tomorrow may be a huge, thick, flying- 





wing type that builds the fuselage 
right in the wing. The advantage is 
that the body can help to lift its own 
weight. 

Such is the design of the Burnelli 
flying-wing plane. Its fuselage forms 
a lifting center part of the wing. 
There are engines on each side. The 
all-wing plane is said to be cheaper 
and less difficult to build than the 
conventional plane, and it assures 
greater protection for passengers in 
crashes. 


* = 


A “silent chamber,” designed for 
testing delicate signal corps equip- 
ment, has been constructed at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey. The sound- 
absorbent lining of fiberglass in the 
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CENTRAL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


DESIGNED for easier, safer flying—the Burnelli air-transport plane 


chamber is made in wedges to pick up 
the tiniest of sound waves. Absolute 
silence, similar to sound conditions in 
the center of a desert, can be produced 
by the apparatus. 
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At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, atomic 
energy is now being used to bake seeds 
in order to increase the size and im- 
prove the variety of our plants. The 
seeds are placed right in the atomic 
oven with atoms splitting all around. 

Through the action of the powerful 
rays, new types of plants—or muta- 
tions, as they are called—are produced. 
Botanists are particularly interested 
in new disease-resistant varieties of 
potatoes, peanuts, and corn. 

—By DorRoTHY ADAMS. 





Albania Has Been Causing Trouble 


Nation Involved in Numerous Postwar Disputes 


LTHOUGH Albania is one of the 
smallest countries in the world, 
it has played an important role in 
world affairs during the last 10 years. 
In the recent war, it was occupied 
first by Italy and then by Germany. 
Since the war, it has been embroiled 
in disputes with Great Britain, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 

The controversy with Great Britain 
arose when two British ships were 
damaged and 44 lives were lost in 
the Straits of Corfu, off the southern 
Shore of Albania. Great Britain 
claimed that Albania was to blame 
for the accident. Albania argued that 
it had not planted the mines and was 
hot responsible for the occurrence. 

The case was brought before the 
International Court of Justice some 
time ago and the decision of the 
judges was recently handed down. Un- 
der the court’s ruling, Albania was 
ordered to pay the British for the 
damaging of the ships and the loss 
of the 44 lives but it was not held 
guilty of planting the mines. 

In its dispute with Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania claims that Yugoslavia’s pre- 
mier, Marshal Tito, has been display- 
ing an unfriendly attitude toward it. 
In the opinion of most Western ob- 
Servers, Albania has made this charge 
in attempting to help the international 
Communist organization, the Comin- 
form, in its efforts to depose the Tito 
80vernment. Albania has stopped al- 
Most all its trading and other relations 
With Yugoslavia. 

Albania has openly sided with the 
Communist rebels in the Greek civil 


~ 


war. It is supplying the rebels with 
food, clothing and military equip- 
ment. It also permits the rebels to 


enter its territory when they are pur- 
sued by Greek government forces. This 
is in direct violation of a recent UN 
order that Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria stop aiding the insurgents. 

It is surprising that Albania has 
been involved in so many international 
disputes because the country is neither 
powerful nor strategically located. It 
has little agriculture and less indus- 
try. As for its location, it is situated 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic 
Sea, just opposite the “heel” of the 
Italian “‘boot.” 

For several hundred years, Albania 
was part of the Turkish Empire, and 
like the other Balkan nations, it suf- 
fered from harsh and brutal treat- 
ment. It finally overthrew the Turk- 
ish yoke during the Balkan wars of 
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ALBANIA is a tiny Balkan country 


1912 and 1913 and became an inde- 
pendent country. It was a republic 
from 1917 to 1928 and a kingdom 
from 1928 to 1939. In the latter year, 
it was seized by Italy and until 1944 
it was under almost constant occupa- 
tion by the Axis powers. 

Albania became an independent re- 
public again in 1945, but it is now 
Communist-controlled and under the 
influence of Russia. Recently, it 
strengthened its ties with the So- 
viet government by sending a delega- 
tion to Moscow to arrange for in- 
creased trade between the two coun- 
tries. Albania’s premier, General En- 
ver Hoxha, heads the mission. 

There are about one million people 
in Albania, most of whom are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Among the 
products that the country sells to 
other nations are wool, hides, dairy 
products, and asphalt. 

Most Albanians live and work in 
a rather primitive fashion. They till 
the soil in much the same way that 
their ancestors did and they retain 
many of the customs of the past. 


—By DAvip BEILES. 





In the near future, the Bell Tele- 
phone system hopes to set up inter- 
national dialing for long-distance tele- 
phone calls. - According to the plan, the 
U. S. and Canada will be divided into 
80 zones. Through a system of code 
numbers, an automatic switchboard 
will first locate the proper zone, then 
the exact community, and finally the 
correct telephone number. 








Readers Say— 














(Since this letter deals with a vital 
activity engaged in by a large number 
of Baltimore students, we are devot- 
ing most of this space to it.) 


You, the American Youth say, 
“What can I do to make the United 
Nations a success?” 

In our school we have organized a 
Junior United Nations Youth Club. 
We have found out what American 
youth can do to make the United Na- 
tions a success. 

First, the United Nations must have 
your whole-hearted support. You 
should belong to a UN club and you 
should have faith in the organization. 

Discuss some of the situations that 
the UN is handling by having a panel 
discussion: for example, the Berlin 
situation or the Palestine problem. 

Go to UN meetings in your town 
and establish contacts with other coun- 
tries by having guest speakers and 
pen pals. They will help you find in- 
formation about the UN. 

A very good way to learn about 
the UN is to see film strips and movies. 
This eliminates a lot of reports that 
sometimes prove to be boring. Many 
films about the UN may be obtained 
from the Lake Success Information 
Bureau, free of charge. 

Plan a UN assembly for your school; 
it really isn’t very hard. Once you 
get a few ideas for the assembly it is 
not very difficult to take up an hour. 

Plan a party with the theme “in- 
ternational living.” Several countries 
could be represented to create a feel- 
ing of internationalism. 

Our club has done all these things. 
We have found it a great pleasure to 
learn about the UN because we know 
that American youth can make this 
world organization a success. 


ELIZABETH FORD, 
BARBARA BAKER, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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A recent article on federal aid to 
education told about a proposal that 














would prohibit the federal government 
from having anything to do with the 
selection of teachers, courses of study, 
or the materials used by the various 
public schools. We disagree. The fed- 
eral government should set up cer- 
tain qualifications for teachers and 
establish other standards so that there 
would be a uniform system in the 
schools of every section of the coun- 
try. 

BILL RANDOLPH, JR., 

BILL JORDAN, 

Charleston, West Virginia 


* * * 
(Address your letters to Readers 


Say, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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WIDE WORLD 

THE LAPPS, related to the Asiatic races, 

live in the northern parts of Norway, 

Sweden, Finland, and Russia. Here a 

brilliantly dressed couple poses with a 
sled on a visit to “town.” 


Truman’s Health Plan 


Congress is now considering Presi- 
“dent Truman’s compulsory health in- 
surance program, which has caused a 
bitter controversy both inside and out- 
side of the national legislature. Some 
observers doubt whether it will be 
passed by this session of Congress. 

According to Mr. Truman’s pro- 
posals, the program would be financed 
from three sources—employees, em- 
ployers, and the government. Em- 
ployees would pay each week into the 
proposed health insurance fund 1% 
per cent of their salaries up to $4,800 
a year, while employers would con- 
tribute the same percentage of their 
weekly payrolls. The government 
would make a somewhat smaller con- 
tribution and would be in charge of 
administering the entire plan. 

Supporters of the program estimate 
that it will cost from 6% to 8 billion 
dollars a year. Opponents claim that 
it would probably cost twice that much. 

Under the proposed bill, a person 
could go to any doctor participating 
in the program. Such doctors would 
be paid by the government rather than 
by the patients. No doctor would be 
forced to join the plan and he would 
be free to continue his private prac- 
tice. If he did join the plan, he would 
receive approximately the same fees 
for his services as he is now getting. 

In addition to covering doctor bills, 
the bill provides for dental and hos- 
pital care. It also would furnish 
money for training doctors and for 
building hospitals and community 
health centers. 

Those who favor the proposed meas- 
ure argue that compulsory health in- 
surance is the only effective manner 
in which to provide adequate medical 
care for the American people. They 
say that, under the present system, too 
many people cannot afford the heavy 
expenses involved in serious illnesses 
or accidents. , 

Those who oppose the bill contend 
that it would cost the American people 
huge sums of money each year. It is 
also argued that the government would 
gradually assume control over the en- 
tire medical and dental professions 
through its administration of the com- 
pulsory health insurance fund. In 
such an event, it is said, America 


would no longer continue to make the 
great medical progress which it has 
up to now. 


Vacation Tours 


Vacation travel is expected to at- 
tain record proportions this year. Al- 
ready steamship lines are booked al- 
most completely for the summer 
months. Tour leaders report a thriv- 
ing business among students and 
teachers. 

Canada, Alaska, and many of our 
national park areas in the northern 
and western parts of the country are 
anticipating a good tourist trade. Eu- 
rope, Latin America, and the Middle 
East appear to be the most popular 
destinations for those who want longer 
trips. 

As in other years, the American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., is sponsoring low- 
cost touts in which the travelers dis- 
pense with all luxuries and cover much 
of the trips’ mileage by bicycle. Ap- 
plicants for trips in the United States 
and Canada must be at least 15 years 
of age, and they must be at least 17 
for trips to Europe, Alaska, Mexico, 
and other countries. Detailed infor- 
mation on such tours may be obtained 
from American Youth Hostels, Inc., 
6 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Talks on Germany 


As these words are written, impor- 
tant negotiations are going on which 
may result in the lifting of the Berlin 
blockade. These discussions represent 
a reversal of policy on the part of the 
Soviet authorities who, for many 
months, refused to talk over the Berlin 
issue. Observers are advancing two 
reasons for the apparent change of 
mind by the Russian leaders. 

In the first place, it is pointed out 
that the airlift has proved it can sup- 
ply Berlin as well as the city was sup- 
plied before the blockade was imposed. 
The use of the lift has prevented Rus- 
sia from squeezing the United States, 
Britain, and France out of the former 
German capital. At the same time, the 
Russian zone of Germany has been 
severely crippled by the counter-block- 
ade imposed by the western powers. 
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Secondly, it is believed that Russia 
may think she can gain politically—as 
well as economically—by lifting the 
blockade. The Soviet Union has con- 
sistently opposed the formation of a 
West German State such as the West- 
ern occupation powers and German 
political leaders have recently agreed 
on. The Russian leaders may feel that 
their only hope of preventing the for- 
mation of a West German Republic 
lies in resuming four-power discus- 
sions on Germany. 

A lifting of the blockade would prob- 
ably open the way for another meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
discuss Germany. The last Big-Four 
discussions took place in London in 
the summer of 1947 and ended in the 
usual deadlock. The blockade of Ber- 
lin was later imposed, and the West 
has steadfastly refused to return to 
discussions of the German question 
until the blockade was lifted. 


India’s Decision 


Even. though India is going to be- 
come a sovereign, independent repub- 
lic within the next few. months, she 
has decided to retain certain ties with 
Great Britain. India will then no 
longer be a Dominion, but she will still 
be considered a member of the British- 
led Commonwealth of Nations. The 
head of the Indian Republic will be an 
elected President. Britain will have a 
representative in India, but this official 
will have no real power. 

Top officials from Great Britain, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Canada 
recently met in London, and agreed 
upon the change in India’s status. 
The agreement is regarded as an out- 
standing victory for Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, for the Asiatic coun- 
try will retain the trading privileges 
granted to the full-fledged Dominions 
while at the same time enjoying com- 
plete political independence. 

The decision is also regarded as an 
outstanding achievement for British 
Prime Minister Attlee. Many British- 
ers had feared that if India withdrew 
from the British “family,” the action 
would have an extremely harmful ef- 
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GOLDSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA, has a at ap es of Dramatic and Radio 


s Outstanding Theatre for Youth.” 


Directed by Clifton Britton, the department gives complete radio training, from 


control room to acting techniques. 





WIDE WORLD 


YOU WON’T get it on your shoes! New 
Orleans is providing boxes for discarded 
chewing gum on its streets. Pedestrians 
and the street-cleaning crews will be saved 
a lot of trouble by the new devices. 


fect—both strategically and economi- 
cally—on Great Britain’s attempt to 
recover her prewar position. 


Carrier Controversy 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion over the recent decision by Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson to stop 
work on the Navy’s “super” aircraft 
carrier. The ship’s keel had already 
been laid when Johnson had construc- 
tion stopped. Secretary of the Navy 
Sullivan resigned his post in protest 
against the order. 

The decision to cancel the building 
of the giant vessel was made—it is be- 
lieved—for several reasons. Our top 
military men apparently think that 
land-based planes can reach targets in 
any part of the world, either from our 
own air fields or from bases in friendly 
nations. Many feel, too, that the huge, 
65,000-ton carrier would be a “sitting 
duck,” that is, an easy target for 
enemy planes, particularly if they were 
equipped with the atom bomb. 

Some military men disagree with 
these views and think that a “floating 
air base” might be extremely valuable 
in time of conflict. There is, of course, 
no way of knowing who is right. 


Video's Gains 


In the opinion of Jack Gould, radio 
and television editor of the New York 
Times, television is the fastest grow- 
ing industry in the United States. 
Gould points out that there are already 
114 million television sets in operation 
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and that by 1951 the figure will hav@§* | 


gone up to 6 million—an increase of 
400 per cent. 

Gould declares that it is difficult to 
predict what effect television will 
eventually have on the American home. 
He agrees that television causes fami- 
lies to spend an increased amount of 
time at home, but he is not certain that 
people will continue to remain away 
from sports and other events just be 
cause these can be viewed on the tele 
vision screen. 

According to the Times editor, the 
total audience for television will be 
around 50 million people by 1953, whet 
the TV stations on the East and West 
coasts will be linked by nation-wide 
networks. The number of stations 2 
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the same year is expected to be 1,000, 
a spectacular increase over the 64 sta- 
tions now in operation. 
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For Better Housing 


According to many observers, the 
administration-supported housing bill 
has a good chance of being enacted into 
law during the current session of Con- 
gress. The measure has already 
passed the Senate by a large majority 
and, by the time this issue goes to 
press, it may have also passed the 
House. 

Under the proposed housing bill, the 
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U. S. is following a 
‘wait-and-see’ policy 

















government would give financial as- toward the Communists U. S. seeks ster retain 
sistance to local communities to build ai conan 

a total of 810,000 housing units for outpost 
low-income families in the next six 

years. The assistance would be chiefly Pacific Oce Pa 

in the form of loans and it would be 





used to enable communities to provide 
public-operated dwellings at low rents. 

The Government would also, under 
the bill, make substantial loans as well 
as outright grants for slum-clearance 
projects and give financial assistance 
to farmers who wish to modernize 
their homes and other buildings. The 
government, in addition, would stimu- \ 





U. S. hopes to bolster 
Republic in resisting 
pressure of Communism 
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late research on methods of building 
homes more cheaply than they are now \ 
being constructed. 





U. S. attempts both to 
curb Dutch colonialism 
and arrest Communism 
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A housing bill similar to the current 
one was adopted by the Senate last 
year but it was prevented from coming 
to a vote in the House. 


World Traffic Laws 


This summer traffic experts are 


'. going to meet at Geneva and try to 


standardize highway regulations for 
most of the world. Sixty-eight differ- 
ent countries have been invited to 
send representatives to the conference 
which will be sponsored by the United 
Nations. 

Delegates to the meeting hope to 
make foreign travel easier and at the 
same time lessen the risk of accidents. 
For example, they want to adopt a 
world traffic code that will make uni- 
form requirements for all nations con- 
cerning such matters as horns, muf- 
flers, windshield wipers, mirrors, and 
emergency brakes. 

The standardization of sign systems, 
will be considered, too. In order to 
avoid language difficulties, picture- 


signs have been suggested. A picture 
of a smoking locomotive, for example, 
would indicate to drivers of all coun- 


. ACME 
MICHIGAN’S MIGHTIEST. Pete Elliott 
of Bloomington, Illinois, has won 12 let- 
ters in athletics during his four years at 
the University of Michigan—the most ever 
won at that university. The letters have 

n won in football, basketball, and golf. 
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THIS MAP SHOWS the military situation in China as it was last week. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


It also indicates the policies the United States is follow- 


ing with respect to strategic areas in the Far East. 


tries that they were approaching an 
unguarded railroad crossing. A sign 
showing the outline of two children 
would signify that a school or play- 
ground was just ahead. 





Your Vocabulary 


The italicized words in the sentences 
below appeared recently in an issue of 
the Washington Post. Match each 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. The editor was charged with 
venality (vee-nal’i-ty). (a) distortion 
of the news (b) corruption (c) stu- 
pidity (d) lack of courage. 


2. The story caused an inordinate 
(in-or’di-nit) amount of excitement. 
(a) unusually large (b) moderate (c) 
small (d) unexpected. 

8. He besmirched (bee-smirched’) 
the reputation of the press. (a) up- 
held (b) analyzed (c) soiled (d) dis- 
cussed. 

4. It was suggested that he relin- 
quish (re-link’wish) his position. (a) 
fight for (b) retain (c) give up (d) 
abolish. 

5. Quite a few people upbraided 
(up-braid’ed) the man for his be- 
havior. (a) praised (b) criticized (c) 
forgave (d) felt indebted to. 


6. It was a singular (sing’u-lar) 
situation. (a) highly unusual (b) dis- 
couraging (c) complicated (d) inter- 
esting. 
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Labor Unions 


1. What per cent of the working force 
of this country belongs to labor unions? 


2. How does the strike situation today 
compare with that of a year ago? 


3. Name the two major labor organi- 
zations in the United States. 


4. What basic difference exists between 
AFL and CIO unions? 


5. About how large are initiation fees 
and dues in labor unions? 


6. What do national unions do with the 
money they receive from the locals? 


7. In what way can members assure 
democratic practices in their unions? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the nation would 
benefit if the AFL, CIO, and the inde- 
pendent unions all joined together in one 
organization? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you think that unions should pro- 
vide pension plans and sickness insur- 
ance for their members, or should bene- 
fits of this kind be left in the hands of 
the government under its social security 
system? Give reasons for your answer. 


Greece 


1. Briefly describe conditions in Greece 
before World War II. 

2. Give examples to show how thor- 
ough the Nazis were in attempting to 
destroy Greece. 

8. What conflict has gone on in Greece 
since the end of World War II? 

4. Discuss the accomplishments that 
have been made in Greece with U. S. as- 
sistance, and the problems that continue 
in spite of that aid. 


- ment? 


5. What is the attitude of the wealthy 
classes toward their country? 

6. How do the poorer classes feel about 
the civil war and about the country’s 
government? 

7. Outline briefly the projects that are 
suggested as means for developing Greece 
economically. 


Discussion 


1. What policy do you think the United 
States should follow in Greece—should 
we continue to send assistance or should 
we insist on changes in the Greek govern- 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Do you or do you not think it is im- 
portant to the U. S. to keep Russia from 
gaining control of Greece? Explain your 
position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are some of the matters which 
traffic experts will consider at their world 
conference in Geneva this summer? 

2. Why is it believed that Russia may 
be willing to resume four-power discus- 
sions on Germany? 

3. What decision made recently by Sec- 
retary of Defense Johnson has touched 
off considerable discussion? 

4. With what figures does Jack Gould 
back up his assertion that television is 
the fastest growing industry in the 
United States? 

5. Which one of the British Dominions 
will become an independent republic? 





Pronunciations 


Corfu—core’few 
Tirana—té-rah’nuh 
Enver Hoxha—én’vuhr haw’jah 
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Philip Murray of the CIO 


Labor Unions 


(Concluded from page 1) 


other methods of bringing about an 
agreement fail, a strike may take 
place. Workers walk off their jobs, 
and hope that the employer will agree 
to the union’s terms in order to get 
them back. The strike is usually a 
last resort. 


What is the strike situation today 
in this country? 


Latest available figures, supplied by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, are 
for March, 1949. In that month 275 
strikes, involving 500,000 workers, 
took place. There were 3,600,000 man- 
days of idleness. 


How does this situation compare 
with that of a year ago? 


In March, 1948, 271 strikes occurred 
with 494,000 workers made idle. There 
were 6,440,000 man-days of idleness. 

The comparison between March, 
1949, and the same month in 1948 re- 
flects the downward trend that has 
taken place since 1946. 


What are the largest labor organi- 
zations in the country? 


The two major ones are the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (AFL) and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion (CIO). Each of these groups is 
composed of many member unions. 
The AFL reports a membership of 
7,200,000, while the CIO claims about 
6,000,000 members. 

In addition, there are a number of 
large independent unions which are 
affiliated with neither the AFL or CIO. 
The two largest are Machinists Union 
and the United Mine Workers, each of 
which reports a minimum of 600,000 
members. 


Who are the leaders of the large 
labor organizations? 


William Green has headed the AFL 
for about 24 years, while Philip Mur- 
ray has been the President of the CIO 
for almost nine years. John L. Lewis 
heads the United Mine Workers, and 
Harvey W. Brown is President of the 
Machinists Union. Other well-known 
labor leaders include Walter Reuther, 
President of the CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers and Daniel Tobin, 
head of the AFL Teamsters Union. 


Why don’t the CIO and the AFL 
join together to carry out their,aims? 


To answer that question, it is neces- 
sary to look into the history of the 
two large labor groups. In 1935 the 
AFL was the only large labor federa- 
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William Green of the AFL 


tion in the United States. For more 
than 50 years it had promoted the or- 
ganization of craft unions, composed 
of skilled workers. Each craft had its 
own union, as, for example, the car- 
penters, the teamsters, and many 
others. r 

Meanwhile, industry was becoming 
more and more mechanized, and in- 
creasing numbers of jobs were classi- 
fied as unskilled. Workers holding 
these jobs were not eligible to join any 
of the craft unions. 

A difference of opinion arose on how 
to extend the union into the mecha- 
nized industries. Some wanted to in- 
clude entire industries in a single 
union. A Committee of Industrial Or- 
ganization was then set up to carry 
out the organization of industrial, 
rather than craft, unions. The Com- 
mittee met with immediate success 
in its drive. 

The AFL did not like the way the 
Committee was operating and expelled 
it. As a result the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization changed its 
name to the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganization, popularly known as CIO, 
and became an independent labor fed- 
eration. 

A number of attempts have been 
made to bring the two groups together, 
but negotiations have invariably 
broken down over the terms on which 
the CIO would be re-admitted to the 
AFL. 


How do unions finance their activi- 
ties? 


Through initiation fees and monthly 
dues paid by each member to the local 
union to which he belongs. Initiation 
fees generally range from $2 to $15. 
Monthly dues are ordinarily from $1 
to $3; in many unions they vary ac- 
cording to the worker’s earnings. 
Some unions have higher fees. The 
United Mine Workers, for example, 
has an initiation fee of $50 and 
monthly dues of $4. 


How are the initiation fees and dues 
used? 


A part goes to the national head- 
quarters of the union, while the rest 
is retained by the local. For example, 
in a case where a worker pays dues of 
$1.50 a month, 90 cents might go to 
the national union while 60 cents might 
be kept by the local. 

The local uses its share to pay rent 
for the union office, to pay for clerical 
help, and to meet other such expenses. 


What does the national union do 
with its share of the workers’ pay- 
ments ? 


National unions maintain staffs of 
organizers, and maintain research or- 
ganizations which provide some of the 
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John L. Lewis of the UMW 


material used by the union in collec- 
tive bargaining. The larger national 
unions have offices in Washington to 
keep their members posted on legis- 
lative developments affecting them, 
and to try to persuade Congressmen 
to vote for measures that will benefit 
the members. National unions print 
their own newspapers or magazines, 
and pay the salaries of their officers. 
They also have reserve funds to pro- 
vide financial assistance for members 
who run out of money during pro- 
longed strikes. 

Some unions provide pension plans, 
sickness insurance, and death benefits 
for their members. Recreational ac- 
tivities are also furnished by certain 
unions. In organizations where such 
programs exist, initiation fees and 
dues are usually higher than in unions 
which do not provide such benefits for 
their members. 


What salaries do the officers of 
unions receive? 


Salaries vary a great deal. Two- 
thirds of the CIO unions pay top sal- 
aries of $6,000 a year or less. Few 
national union heads are paid more 
than $10,000 a year. One notable ex- 
ception is John L. Lewis, chief of the 


United Mine Workers. 


—— 


Mr. Lewis re. 
ceives $50,000 a year plus expenses, 


Are all unions democratic in form 
and practice? 


Unions are democratic in form. - Jy 
most of them, policies are drawn up 
at national conventions, held at reg. 
ular intervals of a year or two. It jg 
common practice for delegates to the 
conventions to be chosen by members 
of the locals. 

In unions where members take an 
active part in the business of their 
local, attend meetings regularly, and 
keep themselves informed on union is. 
sues, the organization is likely to be 
democratic in practice. When union 
members take little interest in their 
organization, however, they are open- 
ing the way for a few men to run the 
union as they see fit. This has hap 
pened in some unions where the rank 
and file have not shouldered their re. 
sponsibilities, 


What about the problem of commu 
nism in unions? 


When Communists try to get con- 
trol of a government, one of their 
first steps is to gain control of labor 
unions. In some of our large unions, 
small Communist groups have tried to 
win control, but during the last sey- 
eral years unions have generally be 
come aware of this threat, and have 
taken positive steps to guard against 
it. 

Since unions have become plainly 
aware of the danger, the Communist 
threat is much less serious than for- 
merly. The leaders of most large 
labor organizations have taken strong 
action against Communist elements, 





Now that Ireland is more completély 
independent of Britain than ever be 
fore, Irish government leaders are 
urging the people to learn and use the 
ancient Gaelic language. They think 
that the winning of independence 
would be a lost victory if the Irish 
should forsake their language and de 
pend solely on English. 
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Lady: “Have you been offered work?” 

Tramp: “Only once,madam. Outside 
of that I’ve had nothing but kindness.” 

* x * 

Hostess: “It looks like a storm! You 
had better stay for dinner.” 

Caller: “Oh, thanks, but I don’t think 
it’s bad enough for that.” 


- & & 


Judge: “So you broke a bat over this 
man’s head, did you? Well, what can you 
say for yourself?” 


Prisoner: “Your honor, it was an 
accident.” 
Judge: “An accident? Impossible!” 


Prisoner: “I didn’t mean to break the 
bat.” 











SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“There’s a right and a wrong way and 
it has nothing to do with who happens 
to have high score.” 





“White man glad to see red man,” & 
tourist said to an Indian. “White man 
hopes Big Chief is feeling tip top this 
morning.” 

“Hey, Jake,” the Indian called, “come 
here and listen to this guy; he’s great.” 


x * * 


In some respects the idea of finger- 
printing children seems to be a good one. 
At least it will settle the question as to 
who used the guest towel in the bath- 


room. 
2... 8.8 


A man in London started laughing 16 
months ago and can’t stop. We knew it 


took an Englishman a jong time to get #§ * 


joke, but we never realized it took him s0 
long to get over one. 


x" & 


“A vegetarian diet is best for those 
who wish to be beautiful,” we read. Well, 
it doesn’t seem to have done much for the 
elephant. 

* * * 


A statistician thinks a family of five 
can live on five dollars a day. After the 
experiment they can resume eating. 


x * * 


The beauty of a radio news bulletin is 
that if you fail to catch part of it, you 
can always get out yesterday’s paper 
and see what it was. 


a a 


A California woman rancher says she 
has the biggest lemon in the world on het 
place. And what does he say? 
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Career Prospects for Tomorrow - - In Psychology 


YCHOLOGISTS study human be- 

havior—that is, they try to find 
why people act as they do. The re- 
sults of their studies are used in vari- 
ous ways, but all are directed toward 
helping individuals adjust to their 
surroundings. 

Psychologists perform part of their 
work by giving tests to persons seek- 
ing guidance. The results are com- 
pared with standards that have been 
set up, and then a program may be 
arranged for the individual “client” 
to follow. Many psychologists do not 
work directly with persons who want 
guidance. Instead, they do basic re- 
search that can be used in a number 
of ways. 

Because the field is broad and be- 
cause each branch requires a great 
deal of detailed study, most psycholo- 
gists specialize in one phase of the 
work or another. Some develop tests. 
Others study problems related to edu- 
cation—methods of learning, why peo- 
ple forget, how habits are formed. 
Still others study the behavior of chil- 
dren or specialize in industrial psy- 
chology to determine the attitudes and 
abilities of workers. 

To do well as psychologists, people 
must have better-than-average minds. 
They must also have an interest in 
human behavior. 

Psychologists really need Ph.D. de- 
grees if they are to reach the top in 
their profession. A person with an 
A.B., which one gets on completing 
four years of college, can find routine 
jobs. But opportunities for advance- 
ment are usually open only to those 
who have finished the three or more 
years’ additional study for the Ph.D. 





GALLOWAY 


PSYCHOLOGISTS deal with problems in human behavior 


In high school, prospective psychol- 
ogists should take the regular college 
entrance course. This includes the 
study of mathematics, English, his- 
tory, civics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages. In college, they will take 
general courses such as mathematics, 
sociology, economics, history, and lit- 
erature, and they will major in psy- 
chology. When they go on to graduate 
school for the Ph.D. they will special- 
ize in one particular branch of the 
field and will do a good deal of original 
research. 

Psychologists work in one of a num- 
ber of places. Many teach in colleges 
or universities. Some are employed 
by the federal and state governments. 
Others work for industrial firms, and 
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still others have private consultants’ 
offices. Hospitals, child guidance clin- 
ics, and mental hygiene clinics also 
employ trained psychologists. 

Earnings depend upon the amount 
of education a person has and upon ex- 
perience. Those psychologists who 
have just completed college will prob- 
ably earn about $2,400 on their first 
jobs. They may earn even less than 
this amount since beginning jobs are 
often taken by people who want them 
primarily for experience. 

The average salary for experienced 
psychologists with Ph.D. degrees is 
about $5,500 a year. The average for 
experienced persons without such de- 
grees is about $3,900 a year. These 
figures are averages, so a great many 


psychologists earn less and others earn 
more than these amounts. 

The outlook for employment in this 
field is exceptionally good, both for 
men and women. The federal and 
state governments report that they 
need about 700 trained psychologists. 
Several hundred teachers in the field 
are needed, and places in industry are 
constantly being opened. 

In addition to opportunities for em- 
ployment at fairly good salaries, the 
field has other advantages. Few jobs 
except those at the lower level are 
routine. On the contrary, they usually 
are extremely challenging. Then, too, 
psychologists are thrown with inter- 
esting associates and they usually work 
in pleasant surroundings. 

To some persons, the long period 
of preparation is a disadvantage. But 
people should not plan to go into psy- 
chology at all unless they like to study . 
and use their minds on difficult prob- 
lems. 

A pamphlet entitled “Careers in 
Psychology” may be secured from the 
American Psychological Association, 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 
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This test covers the issues of January 24 to May 2, inclusive. 


The answer key 


appears in the May 9th issue of THE Civic LEADER. Scoring: If grades are to be calculated on a percentage basis, we suggest that a deduction of 2 points be made for each 
wrong or omitted answer. 


I, NEWSMAKERS. For each of the fol- 
lowing items, find the picture of the 
person identified and place the number of 
that picture on your answer sheet. (One 
picture will not be used.) 


1. Secretary of Defense. 

2. President of the Philippines. 

3. President of the Republic of Korea. 
4. President of Israel. 

5. Secretary of State. 

6. UN Mediator in Palestine dispute. 

7. Head of Yugoslavian government. 


8. Head of government reorganization 
commission. 


Il, Muttipte Cuoice. In each of the 
following items, select the correct answer 
and write its letter on your answer sheet. 


9. Unless America takes drastic steps 
to conserve her natural resources, Secre- 
tary of Interior Krug predicts that (a) 


,our supplies of iron, copper, and zinc 


will be exhausted in less than 5 years; 
(b) future generations will face a de- 
clining standard of living; (c) within 15 
years we shall be unable to supply our 
basic food needs; (d) we shall be unable 
to fulfill the terms of the European Re- 
covery Program. 


10. For a time Canada found it neces- 
Sary to restrict her purchases of Ameri- 


can-made goods because (a) the United 
States placed new high tariffs on Ca- 
nadian goods; (b) the United States re- 
fused to buy any Canadian products; 
(ec) that country’s supply of American 
dollars was dwindling away; (d) Britain 
supplied most of Canada’s needs. 


11. American farmers may, in the near 
future, face serious difficulties arising 
from (a) crop surpluses; (b) abandon- 
ment of the government price-support 
program; (c) the adoption of higher 
tariffs that will prevent export of farm 
products; (d) the prospect of poor crop 
yields this season. 


12. A number of Latin American na- 
tions do not have democratic governments 
because (a) the people, lacking education, 
take little interest in government or vot- 
ing; (b) most of the people are denied 
the right to vote; (c) the majority of the 
people prefer armed dictatorships; (d) 
foreign lands are in control. 


13. The chief advantage of the North 
Atlantic Pact, according to those who 
favor it, is that it (a) automatically com- 
mits all members to go to war if one 
member is attacked; (b) replaces a weak 
and ineffective United Nations; (c) pro- 
vides a guarantee of peace for 50 years; 
(d) lets an aggressor know that an at- 
tack upon one of the Pact members will 
almost certainly be resisted by all the 
other members. 


14. An important job for the new na- 
tion of Israel is to (a) win control of the 
Negeb Desert region away from Egypt; 
(b) remove the Arabs from Palestine; 
(c) decrease the power of the Communist 
Party; (d) make more land suitable for 
farming and build new industries. 


15. Under the guidance of General 
MacArthur, the Japanese government is 
carrying out plans to (a) nationalize all 
Japanese industries; (b) enable Japanese 
farmers to buy land from large land- 
owners; (c) move one-fifth of the Japa- 
nese people out of the islands; (d) pro- 
vide compulsory education for all youths 
under the age of 18. 


16. An education bill being considered 
by Congress provides that (a) all schools 
be run by the federal government; (b) 
the cost of education fall entirely on the 
states and local communities; (c) the 
cost of education fall entirely on the fed- 
eral government; (d) the federal govern- 
ment give annual grants to be used by 
the states for education. 


17. The chief foreign buyer of Cana- 
dian goods is (a) Britain; (b) Russia; 
(c) Australia; (d) the United States. 


18. The chief advantage claimed for 
a parliamentary system of government 
is that it (a) prevents deadlocks between 
the executive and legislative branches of 
government; (b) encourages the develop- 
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ment of many small political parties; 
(c) eliminates the necessity of holding 
elections; (d) places governing power in 
the hands of only well-qualified people. 


19. If the Italian people are to have a 
better standard of living, they must (a) 
make jobs for their large and growing 
population; (b) make better use of their 
vast and important mineral resources; 
(c) find foreign markets for their surplus 
wheat; (d) rebuild strong military forces 
for defensive purposes. 


20. The chief purpose of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program is to (a) pro- 
tect American-made goods against for- 
eign competition; (b) promote a greater 
volume of trade between the United 
States and other countries; (c) encour- 
age migration throughout the world; (d) 
increase tax revenues on foreign-made 
goods. 


21. The main point of difference be- 
tween the Truman administration and 
the American Medical Association is 
over (a) the use of government money to 
promote medical research; (b) the con- 
struction of hospitals and clinics with 
government funds; (c) the establishment 
of compulsory health insurance plans; 
(d) the centralization of government 
health services in a single government 
agency. 


(Concluded on back of this page) 
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HE Panama Canal, one of the great- 

est engineering achievements of the 
world, is celebrating its 35th anni- 
versary this year. Large sums of 
money, years of hard work, and the 
lives of many men went into the con- 
struction of the “Big Ditch,” but in 
the time since its completion, it has 
more than paid for its enormous cost. 

Although men had dreamed of: a 
channel across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama for hundreds of years, it was not 
until 1880 that a serious attempt was 
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made to build one. At that time, a 
French company secured from Colom- 
bia the right to construct a canal, and 
work began in February of the next 
year. (Panama was then a part of 
Colombia. ) 

After more than 10 years of strug- 
gle to carve a canal, the French were 
forced to abandon the project. A 
great part of the money which had 
been raised in France for the canal 
was spent unwisely; and malaria, 
yellow fever, and typhus thinned the 


22. Those who oppose race and group 
hatreds in America say that the great- 
est danger of intolerance lies in its threat 
to (a) the entire nation; (b) the Com- 
munist Party; (c) our Negro popula- 
tion; (d) minority religious groups. 


23. The job of making final decisions 
about America’s foreign policy is as- 
signed to (a) the State Department; (b) 
the President and Congress; (c) the Na- 
tional Military Establishment; (d) the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. 


24. The largest item in the federal 
budget for next year is (a) veterans’ 
benefits; (b) the European Recovery 
Program; (c) national defense; (d) in- 
terest on the national debt. 


Historical Backgrounds 


The Panama Canal 





ranks of the workers. Nevertheless, 
the work done by the French proved 
to be of great help to the American 
engineers who took over the task 
in 1904. 

The U. S. government became in- 
terested in the canal and sought the 
right to continue the work begun by 
the French. Some 40 million dollars 
was paid to the French company for 
the construction they had completed 
and for the equipment which was still 
in Panama, but the United States and 
Colombia could not agree on the 
amount to be paid to the Cclombian 
government. While talks were going 
on between them, Panama revolted and 
declared her independence from Co- 
lombia. 

The newly established Republic of 
Panama quickly came to terms with 
the United States and a treaty was 
signed giving our country the use and 
control of the Canal Zone—a strip of 
land five miles wide on either side 
of the channel. The U. S. paid 10 mil- 
lion dollars to Panama and agreed to 
pay a yearly rental (now $430,000) 
for the land. 

Work was started and men from all 
over the world went to Panama to 
help dig the “Big Ditch.” Thousands 
were set at the task of clearing the 
jungle, draining the swamps, and pour- 
ing oil on ‘marshes to prevent the 
breeding of mosquitoes. All houses 
and buildings were screened, food was 
carefully inspected, and quinine tab- 
lets were distributed among the men. 
These efforts, directed by Colonel 
W. C. Gorgas, were so successful that 
today there are almost no cases of 














































































yellow fever and malaria on the Isth- 
mus. (Both diseases are carried by 
mosquitoes. ) 

While Colonel Gorgas worked to 
keep people healthy, Colonel George W. 
Goethals performed the tremendous 
task of directing the construction 
work. His job was especially difficult 
because most of the waterway had to 
be built on a plateau 85 feet above 
sea level. One eight-mile section had 
to be slashed out of a ridge of the 
Continental Divide, in places several 
hundred feet above sea level. 

The excavation work was further 
complicated by the fact that the earth 
was soft and sandy so that land- 
slides were frequent. As the digging 
continued, these slides became the 
most dangerous of the problems to be 
faced. Often steam shovels and other 
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(Concluded from preceding page) 


25. The Hoover Commission has recom- 
mended that a large number of separate 
executive departments and agencies be 
(a) consolidated into about one-third the 
present number; (b) eliminated entirely; 
(c) placed under the supervision of Con- 
gress instead of the President; (d) 
placed under the supervision of three 
new Cabinet positions. 


III. COMPLETION. After the corre- 
sponding number on your answer sheet, 
write the word, name, or phrase that best 
answers the question. 


26. An agreement by which the United 
States will gradually increase tariff 
rates with one nation over a 20-year 
period has created a long-range trade 
problem for the 














27. Argentina fears hard times ahead 
because of growing inflation at home and 
the falling off of her . 


28. The African colonies that Italy is 
seeking to recover are Eritrea, Italian 
Somaliland, and . 








29. Russia and the Western Powers 
have cooperated better in the four-power 
occupation of than they 
have in Germany. 


30. Before the United States can be- 
come a member of the North Atlantic 
Pact, the treaty must be approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the 





31. Important long-range problems of 
the coal industry are overproduction and 





SHIP going through locks of the Panama Canal 
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equipment were buried under millions 
of tons of earth. 

The huge task was finally completed 
in 1914, and those who had worked 
so long on the project watched anx- 
iously as, in August of that year, an 
American ship carrying 200 passen- 
gers made its way carefully through 
the locks. 

Plans for another waterway acrogg 
Central America are being discussed, 
Until such a route is dug, though, the 
Panama Canal will continue to be of 
vital importance to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (b) corruption; 2. (a) unusually 
large; 3. (c) soiled; 4 (c) give up; 
5. (b) criticized; 6. (a) highly un 
usual. 
































32. The organization which encourages 
closer cooperation among the nations 
the Western Hemisphere is called the 





33. Great Britain, France, and the 
United States are making plans that will 
give much more self-rule to the people of 





34. What term is applied to the prat 
tice of prolonging discussion in order 
delay voting on a proposed law in 
Senate? 





35. The biggest source of funds for 
the federal government is 
taxes. 





IV. PLACEs IN THE News. Find the lo 
cation of each of the following places 
on the adjoining maps, and write thé 
number of that location after the proper 
item number on your answer sheet. 


36. Austria 





37. Belgium 

38. Chile 

39. Denmark 
40. Egypt 

41. Greece 

42. Hungary 
43. Israel 

44, Libya 

45. Luxembourg 
46. Netherlands 
47. Norway 

48. Paraguay 
49. 


50. Venezuela , 





Peru 





